empty, eight-pack of 


Cities Service 


Cities Service refinery in East 
Chicago will close at the end of 
this year and for over 400 


families, life won't be the same - 


anymore, Like Swift Chemical 
Co. in Hammond, General 
American steel in East Chicago 


and a number of other medium 


sized industries, Cities Service 
will sit, weed-fertile and rusting. 
A sign of the times, like a giant, 
no-deposit, 
no-return soda bottles. ‘ 
Asign of the times perhaps in a 
county whose population increase 
has plummetted from 79% in the 
1940's to 6.4% in the 1960's, whose 
politicians count fewer big in- 


dustrial property tax checks each jf 


year, whose taxpayers stand 
helpless, whose industry 
spokesmen say it is a victim of 
‘competitive economic con- 
ditions,” where boom-town is no 
more. 


Industrial closings are openly 
discussed as an acute problem, 
with added discussion of the 
property tax. Hammond alone 
has averaged about one major 
industrial shut-down for the last 
ten years and officials were 
further shaken when an_ in- 
dustrial site promotional 
brochure for the state of 


< Ar ansas _was circulated in, ; 


ice emp loyees s 


0! ing co r ie for 


90 years, Sat Weevertiadiads soere’| 


caught by surprise at the an- 
nouncement. : 

Mayor Robert Pastrick of East 
Chicago offered to ‘float’ Cities 


“Service almost $15 million in 


municipal bonds to pay for 
pollution abatement equipment 
required by federal law. 

He suspects that’s why Cities 
Service is leaving East Chicago, 
and has already ‘‘floated” $14.5 
million to Inland Steel Co. for 
pollution gear and may do the 


same for Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. He's smart enough to 


know that the life of these in- 
dustries is more important to his 
constituents than that of his 


_ administration. 


Someone could probably read 
“‘added cost of pollution 
abatement equipment” between 
the lines of Cities Service's of- 
ficial obituary, but the decision 
has been made. 


Closing 


Some effort is promised on 
behalf of the men who will lose 
their jobs, many of whom are in 
that delinquent period known as 
late middle-age that can scare off 
a potential employer. But they’ve 
all been promised help. 

So have men at United States 
Steel's Duluth Works in Duluth, 
Minnesota, which is shutting 
down its ‘hot side’’ or steel- 
making operation. Full page ads 
there depict Gary, Indiana, of all 
places, as a promised-land of 


immediate re-employment. 

The closing of Duluth Works 
(1200 jobs lost now, 800 jobs on the 
finishing side could go next) 
came grudgingly, but as no 
surprise. Built 50 years ago to 
pacify a citizenry that watched 
tons of iron ore pass through 
Duluth to become steel and 
provide jobs somewhere else, 
Duluth Works is now “‘obsolete’’. 
It's had few technological or 
financial transfusions over the 
last 20 years. 


Rice. |. 
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No Deposit, No Return 


State pressure for pollution 
control equipment, as the air in 
Duluth and water in the St. Louis 
River got fouler, forced the 
closing, according to U.S. Steel. 
The mill once stooped to 
recruiting high school students to 
circulate petitions suggesting the 
state of Minnesota pay for in- 
Stallation of pollution equipment 
at Duluth Works. There have 
been numerous threats of a 
closing over this issue before. 

In accordance with “company 


Vol.1 No. ~ A 


ty FUDITC LIvprer, 


Periodicals Dept. 


1919 W. Lincoln Highway 


Independence Hill, Ind. 


policy”, USS will help find work 
for its Duluth employees. Tours of 
other USS plants have been 
scheduled, some to its largest 
complex in Gary. 

What those full page ads in the 
Duluth Herald don’t say is that 
there are 20 jobs available at 
Gary Works, according to the 
USS community «relations 
department here. 

“There aren’t a whole lot of 
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Political Briefs From 


Indy & Washington 


by George Bogdanich 


The wave of reform which have shaken many a 
state convention seemed to be very little in evidence 
at the Indiana Stated Democratic Convention, and 
even less in the Lake County delegation. Patronage 
was the name of the game once again, as it has 
always been in the past. Those who control patronage 
jobs; Mayors Pastrick, Hatcher and Sheriff Pruitt, 
kept their delegations in line when it came to getting 
themselves elected as national delegates. They had 
somewhat less success however holding their 
delegations together when it came to voting between 
Conrad and Welsh for governor. 

On the surface, Lake County seemed to be going 
overwhelmingly for the organization favorite Welsh, 
The organization men came around to ask how many 
people were planning to vote for the former governor, 
and almost everybody responded affirmatively. In 
the end, however, the vote turned out to be close. 

Proxies were being sold for $150, $300 and higher. 
Smear sheets were passed out as well as threats, but 
for the most part this remained in backrooms, giving 
way to the contrived appearance of unity and 
goodwill as the convention drew to a close. 

Mayor Hatcher's role appeared to be similar'to that 
in the recent primary. Once again he delivered votes 
for the organization candidate (Welsh) in what ap- 
pears to been an agreement on the part of the latter to 
support the symbolic black on the ticket-Theodore 
Wilson who was running for Attorney General. 

Along with the machine regulars, the Lake County 
delegation voted in their own official machine 
sponsored ‘youth candidate’’ Tony De Bonis, whose 
political views are said to be about as representative 
of young people as those of John Krupa. De Bonis is a 
Young Democrat. 

It could be said that generally the young and liberal 
favored Conrad over Welsh while the latter got more 
of the old-line politicians. There were numerous 
exceptions however with Conrad getting a number of 
machine stalwarts from East Chicago and Gary as 
well. 

steer 

It seems that something may come after all of the 
many studies indicating underassessment of the steel 
mills in the Lake County area. 


The Senate Subcommittee of intergovernmental 
relations, chaired by Senator Edmund Muskie will be 
hearing testimony from U.S. Steel officials, Calumet 
Township Assessor Tom Fadell, Mayor Hatcher and 
former assistant city Controller Arnold Rheigold. 

Predictions run that U.S Steel will once again seek 
to avoid the implications of underassessment by 
repeating the charge that they are unfairly taxed in 
comparison with Inland Steel, Youngstown, and 
Bethlehem Steel. Underassessment is of course very 
much in evidence in the other three steel mills par- 
ticularly Inland whose property assessment actually 
dropped after considerable new investment in its 
East Chicago Plant. 

Fadell is likely to pass the buck to the State Board 
of Accounts which has overruled him in the past and 
at which level the Steel Companies have their 
greatest level of influence. 

The vagueness and the arbtrariness of some of the 
laws governing the assesment of property may prove 
a convenient scapegoat for the few who have 
benefited from the underassessment. 

Hopefully the Muskie committee will address stself 
to the many ways which corporate power is-used to 
deny a community badly needed revenue where 
schools and services have suffered so much. 
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Free 


by Sandy Lapham 


On July 11, 1972 at 7:30 p.m. the 
San Martin De Porras free health 
clinic will open its doors at 3628 
Main St. Indiana Harbor in East 
Chicago. This opening is the 
result of months of research and 
legwork by La Raza En Accion 
and the Calumet Action League. 
. The clinic will provide dental 
examination, dental hygiene 
education, classes in preventive 
medicine, pre-natal and well 
baby care instruction, planned 
parenthood information, con- 
sumer issues assistance and a 
referral service, where an in- 
dividual can go for free im- 
munizations, free TB tests and 
x-rays, alcoholism assistance and 
more extensive care for other 
illnesses, A podiatrist (Dr. for 
diseases of the feet) will also be 
in attendance. 


By September, the clinic plan’ 
to provide health services for all 
pediatric cases.—Examination 
and treatment of well and sick 
children, birth to twelve years, 
and several months after that a 
general medical clinic will be 
available to the community. 
Mental health counseling, basic 
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laboratory examinations and 
dispensation of medications will 
all be provided in the near future. 

A patient advocate system will 
be utilized. The patient advocate, 
usually a community person is a 
type of paramedical worker. He 
listens to the instructions from 
the doctor to the patient. If the 
patient is confused by the doc- 
tor’s instructions, or cannot 
understand due to a language 
barrier, then the advocate in- 
terprets such fundamental in- 
structions as when and how to 
take medications. 


If the patient still does not 
understand, the advocate then 
makes sure the patient sees the 
doctor again to clear up any 
misunderstanding, The advocate 
can also make home visits to 
make sure a doctor’s instructions 
are being followed, or even take 
on such a chore as babysitting so 
a mother with several children 
can visit the clinic. 


When needed, the advocate 
also takes patients to the hospital 
and helps cut through the red 
tape of admissions. Thus the 
professionalism and mystery of 
medicine today is decreased and 
the patient is treated as a human 
being not in awe of the physician. 

Both professional and non- 
professional workers at the San 
Martin De Porras Health Clinic 
are volunteer. The clinic's goal is 
to emphasize dignity, com- 
prehensiveness and continuity, 
and policy is set by a consumer 
board made up mostly of 
residents of Indiana Harbor. 
Funds are being provided 
initially by the community and 
the United Church of Christ with 
proposals for Monies being sent 
to the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Catholic churches, and the 
center on Urban Ethnic Affairs. 

The clinic is open to all who 
wish to use its facilities without 
questions as to eligibility or 


ability to pay. There is no charge - 


for services rendered. 


To date the clinic has nine 
registered nurses, three dentists, 
one podiatrist and numerous 
community people volunteering 
their services. One general 
practitioner hopes to begin work 
in the clinic in Sept. The clinic 
board is awaiting approval by the 
Lake County Pediatric Society 
for help by Pediatricians in the 
clinic. Physicians contacted thus 
far seem reluctant to volunteer 


their services in this endeavor 
due to their ‘‘busy’’ schedules. 
The board will continue to at- 
tempt to procure physicians 
while providing other services 
within its walls. 

The cooperating agencies 
working with the San Martin De 
Porras Clinic to date are: The 
Vna, The Bridge, TB Clinic, 
Planned Parenthood, The East 
Chicago Health Department and 
Community centers (providing 
immunizations), St. Catherine 
Hospital, and Northwest Indiana 
comprehensive health planning 
council. 


The clinic will be open Thurs- 
day from 7:30 to 10 p.m. with 
exceptions based on availability 
of Physicians and education 
programs. When the clinic is not 
open, phone numbers of com- 
munity people will be posted to 
provide necessary assistance 
during off hours. 

On July 11th at 7:30 p.m., Dr. 
Richard Guaccio, DDS, will show 
films and give instruction on 
dental hygiene and health. Dr. 
Richard Economou, DDS, will be 
in the clinic giving dental exams. 


The goals and objectives of this 
clinic are those of most free 
health clinics. They are as 
follows; 1. Health care is a right 
and should be free at the point of 
delivery. 2. Health services 
should be comprehsensive, un- 
fragmented and decentralized. 3. 
Medicine should be demystified 
when possible, patients should be 
permitted to choose among 
alternative methods of treatment 
based upon their needs. 4. Health 
care should be depro- 
fessionalized, health care 
should be delivered in a. cour- 
teous and educational..manner. 
Health care skills should be 
transferred to. worker and patient 


alike and they. should..be. per-... . 


mitted to practice and ‘share 
these skills. 5. Community 
worker control of health. in- 
stitutions should. be governed by. 
the people who use and work in 
them. 


The. Medical system today 
delivers health care not on the 
basis of personal need, but on the 
basis of ability to pay; those 
without money, by necessity, 


receive charity care or no care at 
all. At best they exist on the edge 
of the system as marginal con- 
sumers. Too often, in the absence 
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of a third party (private or 
religious charity, welfare 
agency, or the physician himself) 
they remain outside the system 
as non-consumers. 


As medical costs increase, the 
problem of access to health care 
or the ability to pay is becoming a 
growing concern of not just the 
poor but the middle class as well. 
Not surprisingly, health care is 
rapidly growing into a major 
political issue and more and 
more people, because they are 
feeling the squeeze, are begin- 
ning to question the system. 


It is often said in defense of 
“free enterprise” medicine, that 
it provides the patient real choice 
among health care providers. If 
the supply of doctors were not so 
deliberately controlled through 
regulation of admission to 
medical schools by the Ama, this 
might be true. But the fact 
remains that the only choice 
available to those who cannot pay 
is between going without health 
care or submitting to the in- 
dignities that generally 
characterize a hand out. 


The San Martin De Porras 
Health Clinic, as most free 
clinics, is a response to the wide 
spread failure of America’s 
Traditional Health Institutions; 
the failure of doctors to provide 
any minimal standard of care in 
ghetto communities; the failure 
of Blue Cross, and now Medicare 
and Medicaid, to eliminate 
financial barriers to decent 
medical care, Insum a response 
to what has become a thorough 
crisis in the American Medical 
system. 


Industry 
; Closing. i 
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jobs here, and we're looking 
mainly for experienced men, 
crane operators or motor in- 
spectors,”’ the man at community 
relations said.: Nobody is sure 
why a full-page ad was necessary 
to hawk 20 jobs 700 miles away. 
Maybe it was worth it to calm the 
fears and tempers of those 
holding the short end of the stick. 

Industry is often asked to be a 
little more honest and humane in 
its relationship with the com- 
munity around it. Judge George 
N. Beamer, in deciding a water 
pollution suit against U. S. Steel 
recently, was moved to note their 
persistence in fighting pollution 
cases. If only they were so 
aggressive in correcting their 
mistakes, he said. 

USS also faces congressional 
inquiry this week in Washington 
concerning its property tax 
assessment in Gary. 

There’s always talk of a major 
steel closing when these subjects 
are mentioned. 

Cities Service was a lot less 
lucid about why it’s leaving. It 
just is. 

400 jobs lost here. 1200 jobs 
there. The industrial worker may 
become the camp follower. 

No deposit. No return. 
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(EDITOR’S NOTE: Whatever questions 
American union members have had about 
American involvement in Southeast Asia have 
‘been smothered over the years by the loud pro- 
war preachments of George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO. Anti-war sentiments existed 
and grew, nevertheless, into last week's Labor 
for Peace meeting in St. Louis. 

Mr. Lynd, a leading labor historian and long- 
time critic of America’s role in Southeast Asia, 
attended the conference in St, Louis.) 


by Staughton Lynd 

“This is a leadership conference.’ With these 
words Emil Mazey, Secretary Treasurer of the 
United Auto Workers, opened the founding con- 
ference of Labor for Peace at the teamsters 
auditorium in St. Louis on June 22, Truer words were 
never spoken. ; 

The conference came about as the result of a trip to 
Hanoi by David Livingston, Secretary Treasurer of 
the Distributive Workers of America; Harold Gib- 
bons, midwest Vice President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; and Clifton Caldwell, 
Vice President of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers Workmen. 

By the time 1000 delegates convened in St. Louis, 14 
AFL-CIO and 5 independent unions had joined in 
sponsoring the conference. The list of individual 
sponsors included Harry Bridges, Cesar Chavez, 
Leonard Woodcock, and a member of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, Jerry Wurf, President of the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees. Estimates of the union membership 
represented by the sponsoring unions ran from 3 to 6 
million. 

Thus, quite apart from the issue of peace, the 
conference represented a challenge to George 
Meany’s leadership of the AFL-CIO. Comparison was 
inevitable to the breakaway of John L. Lewis and the 
CIO from the old AF of L in November 1935. 

Would this be, arriving delegates wondered, not 
only labor's long-awaited entrance into the 
movement against the Vietnam War but the birth of a 
new labor federation? if 

- . Rumors abounded. Had McGovern, Kennedy, and 
Humphrey been invited? Would McGovern be en- 
dorsed? As it turned out the conference, despite the 
obvious McGovern smpathies of most participants, 
carefully stayed away from even the appearance of a 
political, ment. < ratieg sey et 

Indeed the conference did its best to stay away 


taken” up “with remarks 


ev 
Mazey, Frank Rosenblum of ‘the Amalgamated — 


Clothing Workers; Patrick Gorman of the butchers 


* union, and. Wurf.-(Woodeock was scheduled but did 


__ not’show.) 


The evening’s one dramatic moment came during 
Wurf's speech. “We in the United States have a 
unique kind of trade union movement,’ Wurf was 
telling us. ‘We exist so that workers can have access 
to the establishment."’ Labor should oppose the war 


in this same pragmatic spirit, Wurf went on. 

Leaflets passed out to delegates entering the hall 
called for some way-out things, but this conference 
was not interested in a labor party or a one-day work 
stoppage...The words “‘one-day work stoppage” were 
greeted by unexpected applause. 

After the evening session, a rank and file caucus 
convened. It was organized by Wisconsin Alliance 
and International Socialist people from Madison, in 
cooperation with people around the newspaper On 
The Line in St. Louis. The typical caucus member 
was a “‘movement”’ rather than a “‘straight"’ person, 
doing working-class organizing in a Midwestern 
community, putting out a Left newspaper once or 
twice a month. 

The caucus adopted as the basis for its work a 
statement drafted in Madison which made three 
demands: 1. The conference and subsequent 
meetings of local and regional affiliates should be 
opened to rank and file workers as well as delegates 
from unions; 2. There should be a one-day work 
stoppage against the war and the wage freeze within 
three months; 3, There should be no endorsement of 
political candidates. 

On the whole the feeling of the caucus was that the 
formation of Labor For Peace represented a step 
forward. But there was firm determination, for some 
based on recollection of the failure of the Left within 
the emerging CIO to play an independent and critical 
role, to make a rank and file presence visible from 
the outset. We understood the concern of the con- 
ference convenors to present a unified, dignified face 
to Meany and the media. We felt it was more im- 
portant, and essential for the success of Labor For 
Peace, to begin to involve rank and file working 
people in the organization's decision-making. 

I was asked to approach Mazey, who chaired all 
three sessions of the conference, to tell him what 
resolutions we expected to offer and who would make 
them. I explained to him that we made this approach 
precisely in the hope of avoiding unnecessary com- 
motion, : 

Saturday morning began with a reading of a 
proposed statement of policy by Moe Foner, 
Executive Secretary of the National Union of 
Hospital and Nursing Home Employees. The 


"statement was a forceful denunciation of the war but 

_ Was absolutely devoid of implementation. 

from any action at all»The opening ’session Friday © 
yening. was | : by Gibson, 


“When Foner finished, Steve Zeluck of the New 


‘Rochelle teachers union moved to the main mike to 
_amend the policy statement by proposing a one-day 
work stoppage. For perhaps half an hour Mazay 


called on every one in sight but Steve, whose name I 
had given him before the session began. 
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Finally one of the Madison organizers asked me to 
go up to Mazey again and remind him that the caucus 
had approached him in advance to avoid just this 
situation. I did so. He barked: “I'm running this 
conference. I'll call on who I like.”” But perhaps he 
was pricked by some recollection of the many times 
in his own past he had sought that mike at controlled 
conferences; in any case, he called on Steve Zeluck 
next. 

Steve made a splendid speech on behalf of a one- 
day work stoppage, indicating that the executive 
board of his local union had instructed him to make 
this proposal and that in doing so he was following the 
precedent of Bridges’ longshoremens union, who had 
proposed a one-day stoppage against the war at their 
last convention. 

Mazey then made a Himalayan blunder. He would, 
he said, do what Walter Reuther often did at similar 
moments: he would take a straw vote. He did so; and 
at least half of the delegates voting raised their hands 
in support of a one-day stoppage! This was the more 
remarkable view of the fact that many delegates 
were staff men of the sponsoring unions. For in- 
stance, Mazey’s own UAW had 240 delegates, 70 of 
whom were staff men, 


This straw vote was all we were able to achieve. 
After lunch Harry Bridges was brought on to explain 
away the thrust of his own union’s resolution, and the 
statement of policy was adopted. 

David Livingston then read a report on the 
proposed structure for Labor For Peace, which 
among other things simply named the union 
executives who would constitute the continuing 
steering committee, 

When Livingston finished Marvin Rogoff of 
Washington D.C. rose to argue, with careful 
reference to the experience of a labor for peace group 
in that city over the past few years, that membership 
in local and regional affiliates should be open to in- 
dividual working people as well as delegates from 
unions. 


This would create problems, Marvin conceded; but 
“where there is a will there is a way,"’ and, for-in- 
stance, delegates could be given more votes to ensure 
that an organization would not be swamped by 
unaffiliated individuals, 

Mazey was in no mood for evén the semblance of 
democracy, He told Marvin Rogoff that his amend- 
ment was not acceptable to the sponsors and put the 
report on structure to an immediate vote. This done, 
he adjourned the conference and we went home. 


The future of Labor for Peace depends on whether 
it puts forward a concrete program of action, and 
democratizes its structure to become something 
more than a coalition of union leaders. 


“Parent Power” Focus of .Recent Conference 


by Dick Hagelberg 


> When educational research 
- indicated in the 1960’s that 
schools were failing in the basic 
goal of preparing children to 
enter adult society, the federal 
government initiated scores of 
school programs, geared 
generally for the children of the 


poor. 

Gary has been among the 
national leaders in the variety 
and quantity of such federally- 
funded programs. 

Realizing that involvement by 
parents in the education of their 
children is a major factor in a 
child’s school achievement, the 
programs have tried to in- 
corporate parent participation 
into their activities. 

“Day of the Parent’, held at 
West Side High School June 16, 
helped School City of Gary show 
what parent involvement has 
accomplished so far and what 
more can be done. 

About 200 parents heard Dr. 
Charles H. Smith, Associate 
Director of the Rockfeller 
Foundation, discuss the methods 
for achieving meaningful social 
change and later participated in 
small group sessions to discuss 
the role of parents in the 


educational process and decision- 


making. 

Dr. Smith, a former Gary 
school principal, pointed to the 
unfinished things to be done by 
minority group members to 
achieve real equality. Referring 
to the school busing controversy 
in this country, Dr. Smith said 


that it is not an “issue”, but 
rather an evasion of the question 
of whether America is really to 
be a pluralistic society and an 
open system. 

He sees formerly powerless 
people coming together as the 
means of forcing the system to 
respond to existing inequities. 
However, the ‘‘age of the second 
reconstruction” may already be 
over, he said, as evidenced by the 
forces which have resolidified 
and taken control and elected 
President Nixon. 

Dr. Smith challenged Gary 
citizens to “get those young men 
off the street corners” and into 
programs for skill development. 
He expressed the belief that to 
have an impact on the system 
“you first need to know what it is 
so that you know what part of it 
can be changed.” 

And then to make this system 
more responsive “‘you have to 
move from rhetoric to action.” 
He cited as an example of this 
transition the Reciprocal 
Education Program in Gary, 
funded by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which attempted 
during its two years of operation 
to develop local parent leader- 
ship to increase parent in- 
volvement in school affairs. 

He said that while the school 
system in Gary is now “open”, it 
will only be through public in- 
sistence that.it will remain open. 

From the afternoon discussion 
sessions came calls for greater 
use of “parent power’ in. the 
selection of school board 
members, for radical changes in 


PARENT CHILD MOBILE CLASS 


the grading system, and for 
greater parent voice in school 
affairs. 

Dr. Carrie Dawson, director of 
developmental programs for the 
School City of Gary, closed the 
day by expressing the desire that 
“programs be viewed as being 
people” and that people work 
together for the improvement of 
school and community. 


A display of approximately 
twenty federally-funded 
programs showed that excellent 
programs are being carried out 
and children are being given 
opportunities for success 
previously-reserved for the af- 
fluent. 

The relatively low parent 
turnout for this day’s activities is 
a reflection of public attitudes 


Parents view one of the exhibits st Gery's 


"Day of the Parent." (Photo by Bob Baer) 


toward education. As Dr. Smith 
indicated, ‘parent power” is 
necessary to maintain a system 
available to all and improve upon 
it. 

The “Day of the Parent" 
showed that parent participation 
in school activities has increased 
but is still far short of the level 
needed to assure an adequate 
education for all. 
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By George Sullivan 


As a professional driver, | have paid my share of 
fines for traffic errors both real and imagined. More 


often though, the payoff was a folded five or ten dollar 
bill with a line about, “‘Why don’t we talk about this 
some other time?”’ Rare indeed is the traffic cop who 
wil] turn it down from an out of town driver. It’s a 
common practice, and every one knows that the 
police are underpaid so whats wrong with a little 
honest graft? 2 

While in other occupations; around gambling 
joints, or after hours booze parlors, | came to accept 
the sight' of vice squad officers and bookie joint 
operators and other assorted ‘‘gray area” 
lawbreakers hobnobbing together like the old friends 
that they usually are. After all, most of the guys on 
the street know who the bagman for the city is and 

usually he works for the vice squad. But again, so 

what? The vice squad is also underpaid and without 
the added attraction of the graft, who would work for 
a promotion? It is a way of life that has become so 
entrenched that the average American treats it with 
the same attitude that he treats the weather. 

Thes other side of the coin was that even with all 
that we could still depend on the police to protect our 

- lives and property, and after all, that is their main 

reason for existing. My confidence in that protection 
was shaken by the Chicago police scandal in which it 
was exposed that policemen had taken up burglary to 
supplement their meager incomes. But then, we 
expect that from Chicago, the sin city of America, A 
recent disclosure that an East Chicago policeman 
may be involved in a stolen ear ring was a little too 
close to home and even though the evidence is not 
conclusive, it is evident that he has a lot of the wrong 
type of friends. 

But again, so what? We still need the police to 
protect our lives, don’t we? There was no real danger 
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about police burglars or police car thieves because 
insurance will cover that and no one really gets hurt 
except the insurance companies, There is, however, 
one insurance that we don’t want to cash in on and 
that is our life insurance. 

I read the story about the man in Manila who 
crawled out of a well with 27 stab wounds and 
reported that he had been left for dead along with his 
companion who was dead. The men who did the job on 
him were policemen. | remember thinking that I was 
glad that I lived in America where such things 
couldn't happen. The following day, I saw headlines 
about police executioners and thought it was about 
the story in Manila. I was shocked to learn that it was 
American policemen who were suspected of cold 
blooded murder. The news that Gary policemen are 
also suspect is not comforting. I have already heard 
some people say, ‘So what, it’s only cops and 
For those people I can only say that the first graft 
consisted of taking. money only from gamblers, 
prostitutes, and other “grav area’’ lawbreakers, 

Greed got the best of the police, and they began to 
take payoffs from anyone who could be induced to pay. 
The first money taken from burglary was by the 
process of taking bribes from burglars, but it became 
more profitable to eliminate the middle man by doing 
their own stealing. And now it may be murder, 
beginning of course, with the murder only of 
characters that most people would say are better off 
dead anyway. But these murders, if they happened 
were murders for profit and if they are accepted 
without comment by the public at large, I fear that 
greed will again cause an expansion of the operation, 
The reason for expansion is that there aren’t enough 
hoodlums to go around, as there seem to be more 
thieves in uniform than out and the code of the un- 
derworld requires that cops can’t tell on each other. 
The only recourse is again to turn to the public at 
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Early Education Challenged 


by Francine Moscove 

An article appearing in this month in Harper's 
Magazine entitled “The Dangers of Early 
Schooling,'’ by Raymond Moore and his son Dennis 
question the currently popular belief that early 
schooling for children is beneficial. They state that 
children are being sent to school earlier and earlier 
based on the belief that “schools and teachers can 
- more for the child than the parent can or will 


The article states that there is no conclusive proof 
to back this assumption and there are studies that 
show that early schooling before the age of seven 
can actually be harmful to the child. 

They assert that most plans for early childhood 
education grow out of genuine concern for the child. 
But giving this concern the impetus it needs to carry 
it forth into actualization is the possibility of 
creating teacher jobs and government programs. 
The Moores state that many educators and media 
firms aré- pushing early childhood education 
because ‘That's where the money is.” 

The article states that the need for early 
childhood education usually is based on two 
assumptions: The rapid growth of a child’s in- 
- telligence between birth and age five and the need 
for the child's social growth to keep pace with his 

intellectual maturity. ; 
The Moores claim that these two assumptions do 
not necessarily mean that a child is ready for for- 
mal schooling. Quite to the contrary, they claim 
that what a child needs is not formal schooling but a 
“setting that provides warmth, continuity, and 
security.’ They claim that the school does not meet 
. these needs and that this has been proven by three 
different kinds of studies. 

The first type of research they discuss relates to 
the effects of early schooling on a child's later 
school achievement. They cite several studies. 

One study by the American Educational Research 
Association done with two groups of children 
matched by sex, age, intelligence, and home 
background showed that the group that started 
school at age six was behind the group that started 
at age seven by the seventh year of school. Ac- 
cording to the study, the early starters at this time 
were one year behind the late starters in reading. A 
study was done in Grosse Pointe, Michigan of bright 
children selected by psychologists to begin kin- 
dergarten before age five. Of the children who had 
remained in the school system after fourteen years, 
one-fourth of this group were below average or had 
repeated one grade. d 

The second kind of evidence the Moores cite is 


related to the physical maturation of children ana 
how this effects learning skills. According to these 
studies children do not develop the ability to reason 
before the ages of seven or eight. 

They mention work done at Harvard by Paul 
Yakovlev which shows that full development of a 
child’s brain is not complete until seven or eight. 
The article indicates by these studies that there are 
physical blocks to early learning, Young children do 
not have the visual or auditory capabilities of older 
children. 

They cite another study done by Dr. Henry 
Hilgartner, a Texas ophthalmologist, that offers 
evidence of eye damage from early schooling. 

The third point the Moores make is that a child 
who is removed from the home at an early age is 
more vulnerable to mental and emotional problems. 
They mention several studies of maternal 
deprivation. 

One study was done by Marcel Geber in Uganda. 
Children from poor tribal families which were child- 
centered were compared to children in Western 
families. The children reared in the child-centered 
tribe were superior to the Western children in 
“sociability, physiological maturation and coor- 
dination, adaptability, and language skills.’’ This 
study also found that the children reared in the tribe 
were more mature than children from well-to-do 
Uganda families who received less mothering but 
more formal training. 


The Moores draw the conclusion that the studies 
show that early schooling and parental deprivation 
contribute to childhood maladjustment. They see as 
a partial solution the use of trained teachers who 
would go into the home and help parents in 
evaluating and assisting their children’s growth. 
They state that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is beginning a project to 
turn the emphasis of early education back to the 
home. 

The Moores also see what they call “neigh- 
borhood home centers” as a possible solution. These 
neighborhood centers would provide ‘“‘warmth and 
continuity” for the children of working mothers. 

In conclusion, the Moores state, ‘‘---social policy 
must be a product of our best knowledge on public 
issues, or it runs the risk of plunging us even deeper 
into the problems we are attempting to escape.” 
They call for an evaluation of early childhood 
education in the light of recent research and an 
attempt to plan future programs according to these 
findings. 
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At a conference called “Bang! Bang! You're 
Deaf!” Alexander Cohen, chief of the National Noise 
Study for the U. S. Public Health=Service, stated, 
“Noise abuses affect more people than any form of 
environmental pollution.” 

People who attended that conference (held on April 
17, 1971 at Indiana University Northwest) learned 
that 50,000 working men and women of Northwest 
Indiana ‘“‘have substantial hearing disabilities’ 
which, in most cases, are caused by long exposure to 
excessive noise levels on their jobs.* 

Clearly, “noise pollution” in Northwest Indiana is a 
very serious problem which demands a permanent 
solution, In seeking that solution, we first need to 
understand what noise is, how it is measured, and 
how noise affects the human ear. 

Noise can be defined as any unwanted, painful 
sound, Sound is a vibration, or form of energy which 
is transmitted through the air as waves that enter the 
ear and create a sensation. Like all forms of energy, 
sound can be measured as to its pressure or intensity, 
its frequency or pitch, and its time duration. 

Of these three prcperties of sound, the properties of 
pressure and time duration are the most important 

~ ones in learning about the bad effects of industrial 
noise. For example, the louder the noise is, the harder 
the sound waves hit the ear drum, If the waves hit the 
drum hard enough, they may break it, or the drum 
- itself may vibrate hard enough to damage other 
sensitive parts of the ear. Furthermore, the longer 
the harmful noise lasts, the greater is the damage to 

~ the ear, 

The loudness, intensity, or pressure of noise is 
measured by a unit called a decibel. At 0 decibels we 
can barely hear sound and at about 140 decibels we 
feel pain. A Decibel Chart is given inside the front 
cover which lists the decibel readings of some 
everyday noises and the probable effect these noises 
have on the average ear. e 

As you can see, the noise levels caused by industrial 
work produce ‘possible damage’’ (80-95 decibels) 
and “probable permanent hearing loss’ (95-125 
decibels). 

The decibel scale is a logarithmic scale and not a 
: linear one. As you go up a logarithmic scale you are 
multiplying rather than adding. A linear scale works 
in this way: if I have 90¢ and you give me 10¢ more, 
my original savings have been increased by 10 units 
_ and T now have one dollar. The decibel scale works in 
< decibels and if the pressure is increased to 100 

~ decibels, the actual increase is not 10-but 100. In the 
_ same ‘way, the“hoise pressure on the ear of 110 
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_ “decibels is 1000 times greater than the pressure of a 


isha “noise of 90 decibels. == 
noise pressure is.90 decibels for an eight-hour work 
day. (Note that most of the industrial noises listed in 
the Decibel Chart exceed this legal limit.) Even with 
this maximum legal limit, one out of every six 
-workers (15%) who work an eight-hour day, five days 
; a week for thirty years will suffer enough hearing loss 

r to be considered legally deaf.* 

Originally, the government wanted the maximum 

legal limit to be set at 85 decibels. This would mean 
-that one out of 14 workers (7%) would suffer a loss of 
hearing by the time he retired. Industry, however, 
wanted the legal limit to be set at 100 decibels which 
would mean that 40% of the labor force would suffer 
deafness by retirement time! A compromise was 
made and the legal limit was set at the 90 decibel 
level. Actually, scientists have determined that any 
continuous noise over 80 decibels is harmful to 
hearing. 

~ The ear is composed of three major parts: the 
external, middie, and inner ear. Each of these parts 
has a special function in the hearing process. The 
external ear captures and funnels the sound waves to 
the middle ear where the waves hit the ear drum. 
Delicate bones in the middle ear carry the vibrations 
to the inner ear. Fluid in the inner ear vibrates, 
sensory Cells feel this motion, and nerves carry the 
message to the brain. Then we know we have heard 
sound. Enoughair enters the Eustachian tube through 
the throat to keep the air pressure equal on each side 

7 of the ear drum. This makes it easier for the ear drum 
to vibrate in response to entering sound waves. It is 
possible for the force of a terrific explosion to break 
the ear drum before the pressure can be equalized. 
The semi-circular canals have nothing to do with 
hearing. They give the body its sense of balance. 

Ear specialists have found that the external ear, 

the ear drum, or the delicate chain of bones can be 
‘damaged or destroyed and one's ability to hear can 
still be restored with a hearing aid or surgery. But if 
the sensory and nerve cells are destroyed, neither 
surgery nor a hearing aid will restore hearing. ~ 

Exposure to loud noise for long periods of time 
overworks the sensory and nerve cells, causing in- 
jury or destruction which results in permanent and 
incurable loss of hearing. We shall tell a story to 
illustrate the process of occupational loss of hearing.* 

“Joe Carter’ was an out-going cheerful man with a 
wife and two children. He enjoyed hearing and telling 
a good joke, Here is what happened to Joe after going 
to work in a steel mill. 

After a few weeks on the job, Joe complained about 
being irritable and unsually tired after a day's work. 
He wondered whether or not his shouting in order to 
talk to his fellow workers had something to do with 
his tiredness and “grouchiness.” When he asked 
about this, he was told not to worry, that he ‘‘would 
get used to it.” 


a different way: if a noise pressure measures 90 _ 


‘In the United States the maximum legal limit for 
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About two years later, Joe noticed a ringing in his 
ears to which he didn’t pay much attention. A few 
years later this buzzing was with him all the time, 
and he had trouble sleeping sometimes because of it. 
He also noticed that he couldn't hear his watch tick 
for a few hours after work. 

Joe worked on, and after about ten years, he 
complained about people mumbling when they talked 
to him, He asked people to speak more slowly. And 
when he had a cold, he could hardly hear at all. 

After twenty years on the job, Joe visited an ear 
specialist. He took hearing tests which showed that he 
had a severe hearing loss which was incurable. By 
this time Joe could hear people only when they 
shouted at him. He was faced with the choices of 
staying on the job and suffering even greater hearing 
loss, retiring, or getting another job. 

Hearing losses, like Joe’s, do not have to happen. 
Today we have proof of the noise levels that are 


_dangerous and must be avoided by workers. A good 


Y th 


rule of thumb is that if you must shout or use hand 
signals in order to communicate to workers within 
five feet of where you are standing, you most 
probably are being exposed to harmful noise. 

In addition to loss of hearing, scientists have found 
other physical effects that are caused by exposing the 
body to long periods of excessive noise. They have 
found that the blood vessels of laboratory animals 
constrict, or narrow, when these animals are exposed 
to a continuously loud noise. This narrowing causes a 
rise in blood pressure, an increased heart rate, and a 
decrease in the flow of blood to the legs. Moreover, 
the digestive tract and the functioning of the glands 
seem to be affected by excessive noise. 

It is not yet clear what the long term effects of these 
changes are, Some say that the body can adapt itself 
to these conditions. Studies done on workers in 
European countries, however, show long term ef- 
fects. The results of one such study, which compared 
the number of cases involving problems of circulation 
in a noisy industry to the number of cases involving 
such problems in a very noisy industry, are given 
below.* 


NOISY VERY NOISY 


SYMPTOM PLANT PLANT 


Peripheral circulation problems 
49% 62% 


16% 25% 
30.9% 


Heart problems 
Uncomfortable heart sensations 


Heart disease 


Lowered maximal blood pressure 


While most scientists would agree that the research 
done on occupational health and safety in Europe is 
about twenty years ahead of the research that has 
been done in the United States, the above study and 
studies like it have not been accepted by American 
authorities. 

What You Can Do About It 

How can you be sure if there is a noise hazard in 
your work area? You or your union safety official 
should be able to measure the noise level in your work 
place with a sound-level meter. This is a small, 
inexpensive tool that is used to measure’ noise 
pressure. 

A battery-operated sound-level meter can be 
bought for $39.95 from Allied Radio Shack, 100 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Instructions for using 
this meter can be supplied by C.E.0.H.C. 

In using any sound-level meter, you should keep in 
mind the following things in order to get accurate 
readings: 


1. Stand so that you and the noise meter are at a 90 
degree angle from the noisy machine. Your side, not 
your face, is toward the machine. (See drawing 
below.) This is so your body will not reflect sound 
waves toward the microphone. 


2. Do not let people crowd around you and the noise 
meter. We do not want your body or other people's to 
absorb part of the noise. 

3. Try to measure noise which is typical for the 
area where the employee works. If the room is large 
with many noisy machines, try to take readings at 
different spots. You can make a simple map of the 
room and mark on the map what the noise level was 
at different spots. 

4. Write down what time it is when you begin 
testing the sound-levels and when you finish. (If the 
meter has batteries you need to check battery 
strength, as described in the instructions which come 
with the meter.) 

Once the noise hazard has been confirmed, what 
can be done about it? Every noise problem can be 
corrected by changing the conditions of one of three 
areas: (1) the machine or horn making the noise; 
(2) the path along which the noise travels; (3) the 
receiver or ear. 

(1) Some noise can be controlled or eliminated at 
the machine by redesigning the machine, or by 
replacing it with a new, more efficient and therefore 
less noisy machine. Noisy machines often indicate 
machines that are not working well or are producing 
inefficiently. Noisy machines are like noisy cars: 
when your car is noisy you know that something is 
wrong with it and that it needs repair work done on it. 

(2) The noise may also be reduced by bouncing its 
path away from the worker by putting a shield in the 
way of the path. The metal shield changes the noise’s 
path in the same way that a brick wall changes the 
path of a ball thrown against it, Furthermore, a noise 
problem can be corrected by enclosing the machine 
with a fibrous material which will absorb or dampen 
the noise waves. 

(3) The remedies described so far are not usually 
high up on the company’s health and safety priority 
list simply because these remedies cost money. 
However, federal noise standards require that in- 
dustry use mechanical means to control excess noise 
wherever possible. Only when mechanical devices 
cannot be used can a company rely on personal ear 
protection devices to solve noise problems. Most 
companies would rather spend a small amount of 
money on personal protection devices like ear muffs, 
plugs, and helmets, than to deal effectively with the 
hazard. Ear plugs, muffs, etc., help but they can 
create other safety hazards. For example, they 
further cut down on the worker's ability to com- 
municate with fellow workers and this could lead to 
an accident. 

What if the company shows a lack of concern for the 
grievances that you or your safety committee file? If 
this happens, both you and your committee can file a 
complaint to the national Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration.* This Administration was 
created in 1970 when the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act became law and the job of this Ad- 
ministration (called OSHA for short) is to enforce the 
act. 

Through OSHA, workers have the right to request 
an inspection of their factory and the Labor Depart- 
ment must respond to all written requests. The law 
covers every workshop, regardless of size except for 
government work places on the local, state, or federal 
level. Furthermore, their inspectors have the right to 
enter the plant at any reasonable time. Previously 
few states allowed this. Employees also have the 
right to have a representative go along with the in- 
spector on his tour of the plant.** 
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by Michelle Lubek 


DRAMA & FILMS 

“See How They Run": Civic 
Little Theatre, Art Center, 5448 
Hohman Ave. Hammond, 8:30 
pm. June 30 and July 1. 

Ist Northwest Indiana Film 
Festival: Judging of films will be 
June 30. Public showing will be 
July 1. Gary Public Library, 
Main Branch. For Information: 
Robert Beluschak, 886-2484, Gary 
Public Library. 

WORKSHOPS & CLASSES 

A Workshop on Dust Problems in 
Steel Mills: Co-sponsored by 
Local 1033 (Republic Steel), 
USWA and the Calumet En- 
viornmental and Occupational 
Health Committee (CEQHC). 
Final session in series will be 
June 26-‘'Tools for Action’, 
report from the Conference on 
the health of coke oven workers, 
sponsored by the United 
Steelworkers of America. 
Speakers include Mr. William H. 
Waldern, Jr., who will demon- 


strate the use of the gravometric 


Se 


just tester. 4:30 pm. Local 1033 
Union Hall, 117 Street and Ave. 
“O"', South Chicago. 


llome Canning, Preserving and 
Freezing: sponsored by Lake 
County Cooperative Extension 
Service and the Gary YWCA. 10 
am to noon, June 30. Call YWCA, 
for reservation-886-9196. 

Pottery, Beginning, Intermediate 
and Advanced: Learn hand 
building and wheel throwning, 
from Ed Hodges. July 4 through 
August 1. Gary Artists’ League, 
400 S. Lake St., Miller. Call: 938- 
3356. 

Macrame and Weaving: taught 
by Eva Sisko and Gladys Krisher. 
July 5 through August 2. Gary 
Artists’ League, 400 S. Lake St., 
Miller, Call: 938-3356. 

Sculpture in Concrete: taught by 
Gordon Mischke. Gary Artists‘ 
League, 400 S. Lake St., Miller. 
Call: 931-3356. July 5 through 
Aug. 2. 

Oil Painting: with Ted 
Smuskiewicz. Gary Artist's 
Oil Painting: with Ted 
Smuskiewicz. Gary Artists’ 
League (same as above) July 6 
through August 3. 

Teen's Sketching & Painting: 
with Jeanneine Cole, July 6 
through August 3. Gary Artists’ 
League (same as above) 

Life Drawing: Independent study 
for all students using live models. 
July 6 through August 3. Gary 
Artists’ League (same as above.) 


Round The Region 


KIDS PROGRAMS 
“The Secret Door", travel with 
the Hammond Public Library 
through books. Programs will be 
held at all branches. For details: 
931-5100. 
“Who's Who in the Zoo?" Sum- 
mer reading program sponsored 
by the Gary Public Library, Main 
Branch, Through Sept. 2. 
Children's Art: projects in 
drawing, painting and sculpture 
with materials furnished. Taught 
by Irene Lajcin. Gary Artists 
League, 400 S. Lake Street, 
Miller. Call: 938-3356. 
Y-Day Camp: Children, ages 7 
thru 12 years, will travel by bus to 
the Dunes State Park daily, with 
field trips to museums, etc. on 
Friday. Cost-$8.50 per child, each 
week. Beginning July 4, for 5 
weeks. For information call: 
Miss Moore, Gary YWCA-886- 
9196. 


Bike Days: Skill-riding games 
and fun for grade school children, 
with prizes. July 8, 22 and Sept 9, 
23. For details call: 931-2922, 
Hammond YWCA. 

EXHIBITS 
Valparaiso University: Non- 
functional clay works and func- 
tional stoneware by Douglas Fey. 
Moellering Library. Through 
July 21. 

Dunes Paintings: by Dave 
Sanders. Gilbert Gallery, 119 S. 
4th St., Chesterton. Tues.-Sun, 2 


to 5 pm. Through June 30. 
Gary Artists’ League: Group 


showing of Notre Dame Artists, 
400 S. Lake St., Miller. Wed. 3-5 


pm. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 pm. 
Through June 28. 
SERVICES 


Hammond Hot Line: Daily 6 pm. 
to midnight. Call: 937-0450. 
Gary Rap Line: Sun. Through 
Thurs. 6 pm. to midnight. Fri. 
and Sat. 6 pm. to 2 am. Call: 887- 
9684 


Alcoholism Clinic: 111 Sibley, 
Hammond, 9:30 to 11:30 am. 
Call: 931-1111. 


‘Meals on Wheels" for persons 
who are unable to prepare 
adequate meals for themselves 
because of age, illness or 
physical disability. Areas served 
include, Whiting, Robertsdale, 
and Hammond, South to 165th St. 
Call: 659-3773, between 11:30 am. 
and 4 pm. 

Community Peace and Human 
Relations Center: Draft Coun- 
seling, tenants union, phamplet 
and film distribution, volunteer 
referrals. Deaconess Hall, Rm. 
100, Valparaiso, Call: 462-3486, 
VOLUNTEERS NEEDED: for 
the Gary YWCA day camp to be 
held at the Dunes State Park, 
beginning July 4. Contact Miss 
Moore, Gary YWCA, 886-9196. 


Es Films & Festivals 


by Bernard Madura 


Folk and Folks 

Auxiliary police. Olcott Avenue blocked off. Booths 
set up on cinder parking lots by different ethnic 
groups. Byzantine Life. Persian Folklore. High 
school kids selling cake and coffee: An auction. Some 
tables full of used books. A blackjack room, ‘Las 
Vegas." 

A stage set up in the middle of the street with 
twenty folks dancing in beautiful’ handmade 
costumes, the men in bright embroidered pants-and 
tops, the women with long dresses that swirl as they 
dance intricate steps. Sunshine and coo! weather. 

Families walking around, the kids asking for food 
or money, the parents ignoring them, Puerto Rican 
parents, Greek parents, Slovak parents, Polish 
parents, Italian parents, black parents, all the dif- 
ferent nationalities that call East Chicago home. 

It was the first Calumet Folk Festival and it hap- 
pened last week; maybe it will happen again next 
year. The money went to Saint Joseph's College, the 
publicity went to the different groups who put it on, 
and the lady selling raffle tickets smiled when I asked 
mio she wanted to run away with me to Persia and 
said no 
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Flicks 

The latest Jack Lemmon movie, War Between Men 
and Women, is an urbane comedy based loosely on 
the life/ myth of James Thurber. Lemmon plays a 
greying cartoonist who hates dogs, women, and 
children, not necessarily in that order; while 
stumbling around his eye doctor's waiting room he 
meets a pretty divorcee and before long he has a wife, 
three children, and two dogs. 

Barbara Harris is perfect as the wife, and Jason 
Robards Jr. does a yeoman job as her first husband, a 
free lance photographer who zooms in from 
Tanganyika periodically to smile and hug everyone 
and make the kids miss their real daddy. 

I hate knowing all the important details of a movie's 
plot before I see it, and I will show you the same 
respect; suffice it to say that War Between Men and 
Women is one of those rare comedies that hangs 
together as a story between gags. The script is good, 
the dialogue is tight, the photography is colorfully 
sharp, and the acting is superb. It is playing at the 
Ridge Plaza (Cinema II), the Hammond Outdoor, the 
Y & WI, and the River Oaks Cinema. 

The Graduate is back; those who are interested in 
seeing Dustin Hoffman triumph over the bourgeosie 
of southern California once again can catch it at the 
Glen, near Ridge and Broadway in Gary, Our 
deadline precludes us from reviewing the double bill 
at the Jerry Lewis Cinema, Tales From the Crypt and 
The House That Dripped Blood. 
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The Trouble with Education 


A Poem by John Sheehan 


| What sons and daughters 


so let’s get some GOOD adult 


The trouble with education is brothers and sisters and family movie theaters, Open 
the schools. know so much? Sesame on Broadway and Fifth, 

The trouble with the schools is | mean all those young men and women, open the city to.good dirt and 
they are separated from the city, under 25, over 15, fairy tales, like Bible and 
separated from the life of the students, who have been programmed, channelled, Shakespeare and Aeschylus stuff, 
separated from the very language ~ counselled, tracked, like village tribal campfire 

and style and culture, ~ out of the system, tragi-comic creative-redemptive 

separated from the soul of the students. and into dope liturgy 

The trouble with the schools is and/ or jail of Ashanti and Bantu and Kelt 
they are separated from the city, and/ or war and Slav and Hindi and Chinese 

and and/ or the grave, and Balinese, and pre-classical Vienese, 

the trouble with the city is especially young Black men and Taos and Aztec and Eskimo. 

it is separated from itself. who ain't got no place else to go. Liturgy was always do-it-yourself, 


was acting, was now, was what 


rT IV the people did together at night 
In the beginning was the money, before they scattered 
and the money made the mills But—but— to their homes and beds, 
to make more money, if enough of us could come together, David singing for his people, 
and the city was just tacked on T.V. and radio and movies and tapes Solomon celebrating sex, 
to the mills. and libraries and churches and even schools Job bemoaning fate, 
The owners of the mills and street corners and buses and restaurants Jesus dancing with the folk. 
are separated Re Taehiry Gane Cri oe SN ety Se ae manent sn Ses AME ae OP a ee 
from the workers, and storefronts and back rooms We need some stupidity and stupor, 
separated from the people, and beaches and parks and streams but we need reality more, 
separated from Gary; and dunes and woods and meadows and we need to celebrate reality by myth, 
and the profits and factories and mills and museums because throughout man’s 
are separated from the people and trips and happenings world-wide word-wild vari-colored history 
but the smoke is not and new kinds of rap sessions entertainment has been his liturgical source 
separated from the people, and fish fries and barbecues of deepest education, 
the smoke is here to cover us all. and all sorts of festivals of tribal and now of global wisdom. 
and screen us from learning "and liturgies and be-ins and teach-ins Let's make our school-city a ball, 
what is really happening 4) - COULD, School city campfire theater church 
and not happening =, with therapeutic shock and'dancing hall Gary. 


in aus tal M, >. A painful rebirth of recognition 


seers ~~ joyful exuberant new cognition vi 
Fat belehing datartos' ae ate. Sen Oe 
smokescreen... 5 gu ee os) WHO WE ARE AND WHERE WE ARE _ The trouble is 
minds: of - millworkers. atnind "SAND MAKE A CITY OF US CITY-ZENS, all this separation 
and’ blind’ theit’ eyes from hates, “ “and eager students of us all, of money 
the’ monstrous steal tute oe in the new school of experience 
of ‘public wealth... f Biyi oothat is the city making leisure* of language. 
by:private few. +i: ah sete Rng harsald At Froebel School | try to teach “English” 


pee. : and become a PEOPLE. 
Wl That kind of power 
need not be feared 


to ghetto kids 
who speak and understand 
the language of soul. 


To learn the truth, except by us who hold tight | try to teach the whole American 
in school, to the security we got, language and literature, 
in church, by rockets red glare, all of it, 
in city, bombs bursting in air, Red, White and Black, 
in county or region or state, knowing in the night and Brown and Speckled and All, 
on T.V. or radio, our paycheck is still there. out of white Anglo-American 

would likely be too much But power pollutes, textbooks, 

for those of us on the payroll, and absolute power pollutes using my stumbling 

but not enough for those absolutely, White American teachers’ language. 
of our sons and daughters so come, brothers and sisters, The kids are a little more 
our sisters and brothers * let's check one another for balance, bi-lingual than |. 

who know already, let's get our city together With sharp and harsh experience, 

__ in their bones and guts, the whole inner — sub —, and ex — a little mellow, a little cool, 

truths about the city urban city together and a little laughter 
the schools the streets the mills into a school, a conversation, a leisurely listening from need to survive, 
the air-conditioned churches and speaking working playing and learning people. we make some breakthroughs, 
and clubs and car$ and homes : and a little education takes place. 
and offices of remote control, *Greek word for “leisure equals ‘’schola’”’ equals “school”. 4 Small step? 

truths about themselves and us A giant stride? 
that patriotic piety V Moonmen, spare these children; 
and finely edited books wait for us humans 
and well-programmed guidance Gary is short on good movie houses. (humus humid humor humble humans) 

councellors By all means keep the stupid to catch up with one another, 

and highly efficient administrators family and adult movie houses we got: "0 listen as well as speak, 
and accredited professional stupidity and stupor we all need fo learn our various American languages, 
classroom teachers someways, and boredom to make our merging liturgies, 

could never dare to imagine. j could lead to something better ; to start teaching each other, 


BUT REALITY WE NEED MORE; to build our celebration Gary. 


John Sheehan 
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JAYS BOOKSTORE 


2157 West tith Ave. 


A fror American Leal ULE 


set FEATURING HAIR STYLIST 
CHARLES PATTY x 
4751 BROADWAY « 
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Ser. Wrote ws Apothecary 
where ample fre we parking 
— Is provided 

enlence. 


Voices of Indians Prescnption that has Cronything 
PHONE 887-4993 FREE PICKUP & DELIVERY OF PRESCRIPTIONS 
‘e Sale How !/ $2 IS 8:30 TO 10:30 P.M, DAILY —7 DAYS 


Variety Lounge 
TRY US! YOU'LL LIKE US! 


ciatdiches oft kind Your Ho 
I Steaks - Chops 
FISH ON FRIDAY 


Ruman Hair yh Sele 
$8.95 Reg $15.00 


Come in ene see our 
complete line of wigs. 


Ph. 981 =2340 


¢ 
ye 


Mon. ept, only Tues, & Sat. 9 to 5 
Wed. Thurs, Fri. 9 to 9 


4409 Broodway Call 884-7373 
PACKAGE LIQUORS TOGO COCKTAR LOUNGE 


